OLIVER CROMWELL
and public life. He took a larger share of responsibil-
ity in the civic affairs of Huntingdon. His neighbors
looked with more and more respect upon the uncom-
promising integrity of his character. In 1628, when
he was twenty-nine years of age, they elected him
their representative in Parliament. He appeared in the
House of Commons poorly dressed and rough in man-
ner, more of a dirt farmer than a country gentleman.
This was the Parliament which had presented to
Charles the Petition of Right. Cromwell witnessed the
storm it evoked. He doubtless took an interest in
that debate but was not stirred to speak until it dealt
with matters of religion. In his first speech he de-
nounced a bishop who had encouraged a minister in his
diocese in preaching the doctrine of the divine right
of kings. A month after this speech the session ended
in scenes of tumultuous violence. King Charles dis-
solved Parliament and did not convene it again for
another eleven years. Cromwell returned to his
home.
Desert Years. What he had seen and heard in his
few months in London had stirred deep passions with-
in him. He saw that the struggle in which he and his
colleagues in Parliament were engaged was no passing
political squabble. It involved fundamental principles
affecting human rights, even the freedom of conscience
itself. It was a dash between God and Caesar. In that
issue every man must take sides. Only cowards could
remain neutral Cromwell could not be neutral He
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